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SOME RECENTLY ACQUIRED EARLY ITALIAN ENGRAVINGS 


“PROPHET AMOS,” ANONYMOUS FLORENTINE FINE 
MANNER ENGRAVING, LATER FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. THE STICKNEY COLLECTION 


N the Florence of the 1400's the 

Prophets were familiar figures. More 

than once they were represented in a 
series with the Sibyls, a combination quite 
logical to the Renaissance Italian mind 
which accepted the personages of pagan an- 
tiquity on an equal footing with those 
of Hebrew history. The Sibyls looked 
down from the niches of Giotto’s campa- 
nile and decorated the doors of Ghiberti’s 
Gates of Paradise. On Saint John’s Day, 
Florentine boys often played the parts of 
both Sibyls and Prophets in the processions 
and mystery plays, sacre rappresentazioni, 
which were given by the various religious 
confraternities. One such sacra rappresen- 
tazione was written by Feo Belcari and 
an unknown print-maker decided to en- 
grave the Sibyls and Prophets from the 
play as illustrations of the piece.’ 

The series of prints known as “The 
Prophets” affords a most striking instance 


1A. M. Hind, British Museum Catalogue of Early 
Italian Engravings, London, I, 1910, 137. 


of the exchange of culture, and even of” 
specific works of art, between Germany — 


and Italy in the fifteenth century. About 


the year 1460 the Master E.S., a goldsmith _ 
working in the vicinity of Basle, made a 
series of twelve engravings of the Prophets. 


In his “Saint Paul” * (see illustration) are 
evident the traditional manners of the 
German Gothic designer. The elongated 
fingers and toes, the crisp, angular folds of 
the drapery are distinctly Northern both in 
treatment and inspiration. 


About 1465-70 a Florentine engraver 


came in contact with these prints from 
Germany and took them as a pattern for 
his own set of Prophets. Instead of using 
the technique of the Master E.S., the 
Florentine worked out his designs in a 
distinctly Italian technique, the Fine Man- 
ner. This type of engraving is character- 
ized by the use of fine lines in a somewhat 
irregular cross-hatching, which results, 
whether purposely or not is a question, in 
an imitation of a tone process rather than 
of a linear process. Aside from this 
change in his technical method the Floren- 
tine artist took over the design of the 
Master E.S. almost complete. His figure 
of the Prophet* (see illustration) is re- 
versed and renamed; sandals have been 
added to the long Gothic feet, the hands 
have been redrawn and have lost their 
former exaggerated slimness, and the chair 
has been decorated with accessory orna- 
ments to the Renaissance Italian taste. 
In the first state of the print a text of 
eight lines appears below the figure but in 
this, the second state, the plate has been cut 
off and the verse eliminated. 

A few years later, between 1470 and 
1480, a third artist took over the designs 
for another series. Again the technique 
underwent a radical change: in place of the 
Fine Manner of engraving the artist used 
the more draughtsmanlike Broad Manner. 
In this system the shading is composed oi 


2? Photographed from Max Lehrs Die Kupfersticly 
des Meisters E. S. Berlin, 1924, Pl. 83. 


3A. M. Hind C. I. 15 Au. 
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broad parallel lines and the result gives 
the effect of a pen drawing. Some of the 
Prophets were left practically as they ap- 
peared in the earlier set, but the “Amos” * 
(see illustration) was entirely redrawn 
to fit more sympathetically with the 
Botticelli-like quality of the other prints 
of the series. The German interpretation 
was completely discarded and the entire 
figure became more ornamental and less 
archaic. The text below was revised and 
corrected and now reads very much like 
the original sacra rappresentazione of 
Feo Belcari. Not often has one the oppor- 
tunity to compare the same figure in the 
Fine Manner and Broad Manner sets, and 
the Print Department is fortunate to own 
the “Prophet Amos” in both versions. 

The noble “Saint John the Baptist” * (see 
illustration) of Giulio Campagnola 
wholly Italian in its method and its con- 
ception. No German artist would have 
drawn a Saint John in such a purely classic 
manner. The restrained pose, the serene 
calm of the majestic figure of the Saint 
could only have been conceived by an 
Italian mind. Giulio Campagnola is a 
fascinating enigma. His personality and 
character are obscured by much conflict- 
ing testimony, but a few facts are known. 
He was born about 1482, the son of Giro- 
lamo Campagnola, “another Paduan 
painter and a disciple of Squarcione.” ° Un- 
doubtedly young Giulio was a precocious 
and brilliant boy. In a letter of December 
1, 1495, Matteo Bossi writes to his friend 
Hector Theophanius of the “talented youth 
of thirteen years.” Contemporaries testi ‘y 
that he spoke Latin and Greek, read He- 
brew fluently and could, with pen or pencil, 
copy a Mantegna or a Bellini perfectly, or 
do a portrait from life.’ He was gifted in 
*A. M. Hind C. I. 15 B. 

A. M. Hind 494.2. 


Vasari, Lives of the Painters, Sculptors and 
Architects, London, IV, 1912-14, 56. 


1s 


“sT. PAUL,” BY THE MASTER E.S., GERMAN, MID- 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


every form of artistic expression: he sang 
his own compositions and played his own 
accompaniments upon the lute; he was 
versatile as a writer, a miniaturist, an 
engraver and a sculptor.” Vasari says, 
“then Giulio, son of Girolamo, made many 
beautiful works of painting, illumination 
and copper engraving both in Padua and in 
other places.” So much for the accounts 
of Giulio, but strange to say, out of all his 
many accomplishments only a few engrav- 
ings have come down to us as testimony to 
the talent of this remarkable youth. 

Adam Bartsch, the eminent cataloguer, 
states that Campagnola copied this figure 
of Saint John in reverse from an original 


7 Paul Giulio 
1907, 3. 

8 Thieme-Becker, Kiinstler Lexikon, Leipzig, 1911, 
V, 

® Locus cited. 


Kristeller, Campagnola, Berlin, 
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engraving by Mocetto, and others have con- 
sidered it a copy after a drawing attributed 
to Mantegna now in the Ambrosiana in 
Milan. A. M. Hind of the British 
Museum, however, simplifies the whole 
case by assuming that both Mocetto’s en- 
graving and Campagnola’s engraving are 
after a lost original drawing probably by 
Mantegna and that the Ambrosiana draw- 
ing is a copy of Giulio’s “John the Baptist.” 

Whatever the origin of the figure, the 
manner of execution is certainly Campa- 
gnola’s own. This method of engraving has 
often been described as an anticipation of 
stipple such as Bartolozzi used in the 
eighteenth century, but this explanation is 


“sT, JOHN THE BAPTIST,” ENGRAVING BY GIULIO CAMPAGNOLA, 
ITALIAN, C. 1482- AFTER 1514. THE CHARLES DEERING PRINT 


COLLECTION 


not quite accurate. 
the plate is covered with an ordinary etch- 


ing ground and the contours and a light 
indication of the main shadows are dotted | 


through the ground with an etching needle. 
This preliminary part of the work is then 
bitten with acid and the subject is com- 
pleted and given brilliance by dotting or 
flicking directly on the surface of the plate 
with the point of a curved stipple graver. 
Campagnola did not lay a ground. He 
engraved a strong, sure outline for his 
figure and lighter lines to suggest the con- 
tour of the mountains and the foliage, then 
filled in the shadows and modelled his forms 
with short strokes—‘“flicks”—made with a 
graver point. A magnifying 
glass reveals not dots, as in 
the case of true stipple, but 
thin lines dug out of the 
copper. 

The Art Institute, 
through the Charles Deer- 
ing Print Fund, now owns 
a truly superb impression 
of the “St. John the Bap- 
tist.” The print was for- 
merly in the collection oi 
Prince Waldburg-Wolfegg. 
It is unclipped and has in- 
tact both Giulio’s signature 
and that of Nicolo Nelli, an 
engraver and print  pub- 
lisher in Venice about 1564- 
1572. Crarissa D. FLINT. 

Note: The translation oi 
the legend on the print on 
page 33 is as follows: 

“OQ divine prince  an¢ 
leader of the earthly and 
heavenly mind—O wise ané 
good disposer of the uni- 
verse and without whom 
nothing feels itself to have 
any worth and from al 
eternity was present in you 
everything has its lot come 
‘ and save us from dark 
death.’’ (Translated by 
Margaret B. Dyer.) See 
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EXHIBITIONS 


inc. What is going on in the field 

of etchings, both in America and 
abroad, will be revealed in the Third 
Annual International Exhibition, held by 
the Institute, in codperation with the 
Chicago Society of Etchers and opening 
in the Print Department on March 21. 
This will show the recent work of artists 
in all metal plate media and will include 
about twenty countries. Each artist was 
allowed four entries which were passed 
upon by a jury made up of Henry Sayles 
Francis, Curator of Prints, the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, Reginald Marsh, 
painter, lithographer, etcher, New 
York, and John Groth, lithographer, 
etcher and a member of the Chicago 
Society. All the prints in the exhibi- 
tion will be for sale and a priced, illus- 
trated catalogue will be sold at 
twenty-five cents a copy. These an- 
nual exhibitions bring to Chicago the 
very freshest and liveliest examples in 
the contemporary field. Galleries 12, 
13, 14. First Floor. Through June 2. 


ETCHING AND ENGRAV- 


Water colors by the leading Amer- ’ 

ican and European artists will be j 
shown in the Fourteenth Annual Ex- 
hibit, opening with a special reception 
to Members on Thursday, March 21. 
This yearly showing of water colors, 
pastels, drawings, monotypes and 
miniatures is one of the gayest and 
most colorful exhibitions held in the 
Institute and an especially excellent 
display is offered for this season. A 
feature of the past Internationals has 
been a special room given to one artist’s 
work. For 1935, this idea will be ex- 
panded into three rooms, greatly varied 
in their contents. In one will be seen 


[ Water colors by WATER COLOR. 


a remarkable group of American In- 
dian water colors, done in the South 
West, brilliantly colored and exqui- 
sitely stylized works depicting dance- 
rituals; in another a group of recent 


OPRINCIPIO DIMNO 


@_VUENIE TRANO! DATENE SROSA 


“PROPHET AMOS,” 
MANNER ENGRAVING, 


water colors by the Swedish master, Isaac 
Griinewald, whose work has been shown in 
Carnegie Internationals and whose superb 
stage-designs were an outstanding part of 
the Theatre Arts Exhibit arranged by The 
Museum of Modern Art; in the third, 
caricatures and satiric portraits, by that 
mistress of innuendo and sharp _ vision, 
Peggy Bacon, whose recent book, “Off 
with Their Heads!” has popularized her art. 

A jury, made up of Edgar Miller, Louis 
Ritman and Jean Crawford Adams passed 
on jury entries and the announcement of 
the three prizes will be made at the open- 
ing. Galleries G51-G61. Through June 2. 
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GAUGUIN IN ARLES 


HE last few weeks of 1888 Gauguin 
spent in Arles with van Gogh. For 
months Vincent had been writing to 
him at Pont-Aven, urging him to come 
South, praising the climate, the color, the 
women of Provence. Behind van Gogh’s 
renewed invitation was a feeling of lone- 
liness and naively he projected a whole 
group of artists, working and living to- 
gether in the happy guild life of the mid- 
dle ages. At first Gauguin put him off. 
Though they had known one another in 
Paris two years before, they had not been 
intimates, and whenever he thought of 
joining Vincent, he had a strong premoni- 
tion of disaster. Nevertheless van Gogh 
finally won him over. In_ Brittany, 
Gauguin had been ill and found himself 
in abject poverty. Not only was Vincent, 
by a happy chance, able to pay his rail- 
road fare, but through his brother Theo, 
the picture salesman, he was able to 
guarantee a monthly income. Gauguin’s 
life is a series of escapes and now he es- 
caped from the North. 

Arriving on October 20, he was not 
impressed. Vincent had promised him 
flowering orchards, flaming suns and that 
heat, which, since his recent trip to 
Martinique, he had come to crave. Arles 
in October, chilly and grey, raked by an 
incessant mistral, was depressing. Neither 
was he to find it easy to live with Vincent. 
“He writes to Bernard: ‘We rarely agree, 
especially when it comes to art. Van Gogh 
admires Daubigny, Ziem, Théodore Rous- 
seau, all of whom I cannot endure; 
while he detests Ingres, Raphael and 
Degas whom I admire. For two 
months they quarreled bitterly. Finally 
van Gogh lost his head and_ threat- 
ened Gauguin with a _ razor. That 
night in mad remorse he cut off his own 
ear, the beginning of two years of periodic 
insanity.” * 

In Brittany Gauguin had been going 

1 Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Foreword to Catalogue of 


the First Loan Exhibition, The Museum of Modern 
Art, N. ¥.. 1929, 17. 


through a difficult aesthetic struggle. A_ 


few years earlier he had been a success- 
ful business man and _ had suddenly 
abandoned finance for art. Camille Pis- 
sarro had encouraged him and Gauguin 
had next exhibited with the Impressionists, 
showing pictures which closely resembled 
his mentor’s in technique. Never wholly 
convinced of the Impressionists’ reduction 
of experience into a multi-colored blur, 
we find him in 1886, when he met van 
Gogh, becoming interested in Neo- 
Impressionism and covering his canvas 
with the fabric of brightly hued dots 
recommended by Seurat and Signac. 
same year he visited Pont-Aven which 
would draw him back again and again. 
But though the rude side of Brittany 
moved him, it was not until he sailed to 
the Antilles in 1887 that he found it possi- 
ble to increase his color and broaden his 
design. Returning to France, he slipped 
back into his earlier style and when Vin- 
cent was writing him at Pont-Aven 
Gauguin was painting pictures like the 
“Village Turkeys” in the Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin A. Ryerson Collection. 

The subject of the turkeys and _ the 
motif of tall trees in sunlight come straight 
out of Monet, and in spite of certain wide 
areas of green in the foreground, the 
picture presents the usual Impressionis' 
tapestry of broken color. If the treat- 
ment of foliage reminds us of Pissarro, the 
selection of pinks, blues, and violets pro- 
longs the opalescent schemes of the Neo- 
Impressionists. Only here and there does 
an accented plane or decorative shape fore- 
tell the future designer. 

Now the consensus of opinion among 
critics is that Gauguin did not profit by his 
Arles stay. Living under such impossible 
conditions, they insist, prevented him from 
doing his best work. Following Gauguin’: 
own account,’ they agree that the most 


2 Originally published in Diverses Choses, it i 
now included in The Intimate Journals of Paw 
Gauguin (translated by Van Wyck Brooks), Th 
Travellers’ Library, 1930. The present excerpt 
are taken from pages 12-17. 
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valuable thing he did in the South was to 
influence van Gogh’s art in the’ right 
direction. ‘Vincent, at the time I arrived 
in Arles,” writes Gauguin, “was in the 
fuller current of the Neo-Impressionist 
school and was floundering about a good 
deal and suffering as a result of it... . I 
undertook the task of enlightening him. . . . 
From that day on my van Gogh made 
astonishing progress.” 

Van Gogh, with characteristic humility, 
had begged his guest for criticism. Before 
he arrived, Vincent had written to Theo, 
“His coming will alter my way of painting 
and I shall gain by it, I believe.” * The 
first thing Gauguin discouraged was the 
Neo-Impressionist system of painting in 
complementary spots; “You are not pa- 
tient enough for it” he told Vincent. “All 
you accomplish are but the mildest of 
harmonies. The sound of the trumpet is 
missing.” He advised him to stop work- 
ing before nature and compose from 
memory. Obediently van Gogh broadened 
his color masses and painted at least one 
picture, “The Promenade in Arles” with- 
out nature to inspire him. “Gauguin gives 
me courage to imagine things and cer- 
tainly things from the imagination take 
on a more mysterious character,” he wrote 
(Letter 562), varying his inveterate habit 
of working out-of-doors with longer hours 
in the studio, where one of his tasks was 
to copy Gauguin’s drawing of the “Woman 
of Arles.” Had Vincent followed this 
advice long it would have killed his art. 
Gauguin could not understand how one 
could work before nature and not fall 
into the evils of Impressionism. He could 
not comprehend Vincent’s almost mystical 
ecstasy before a sweep of fields, that 
spontaneous fire which set ablaze a bouquet 
of common field flowers. Together they 
painted the same motifs, the night café, 
the Aliscamps with its avenue of worn 
Roman tombs, a group of harvesters in a 
vineyard, the women of Arles, in severe 
caps and shawls, walking in the public 


Vincent van Gogh to His 
Brother (Volume III of The Letters of Vincent 
van Gogh, Letter 544, page 209). The entries of 
these months present Viaceut's side of the case. 


® The Further Letters o 


gardens.’ At first Gauguin’s canvases re- 
sembled those lately painted in Brittany, 
but soon a definite change made itself felt. 
He repainted the “Brittany Children”; 
then he began to work in a new way. 
Gauguin scornfully repudiated the sug- 
gestion that he was in any way influenced 
by van Gogh’s powerful art. “When I 
arrived at Arles,” he observes, “Vincent 
was trying to find himself, while I, who 
was a good deal older, was a mature 
man.” But in the same account he con- 
fesses that he needed a certain period of 
“incubation” and that it took him several 
weeks before he was able to penetrate the 
meaning of the old town and its environs. 
Were there no pictures to refute 
Gauguin we might believe him. A paint- 
ing like ““The Hospital Garden in Arles,” ° 
however, is better evidence than words 
that Gauguin learned from Vincent. In 
fact it is so close to certain works of the 
Dutch painter that one visitor to last sum- 
mer’s exhibit christened it “a van 
Gauguin.” This striking canvas, which 
is separated from “Village Turkeys” by a 
few months at the most, is the first pur- 
chase by the Institute for the Mr. and 
Mrs. L. L. Coburn Collection. As a mat- 
ter of fact I think we may imagine Gauguin 
as impressed, against his will, perhaps, by 
Vincent’s recent work. In Paris he had been 
accustomed to van Gogh’s delicate palette 


*I do not know of a complete list of Gauguin’s 
work in Arles. Perhaps the best known paintings 
are the “Café de Nuit,”” Museum of Western Art, 
Moscow; “The Avenue of the Aliscamps’ (for- 
merly Durand-Ruel); and “Portrait of van Gogh 
ee (van Gogh Collection, Amsterdam). Van 
Gogh in the letters mentions the following: ‘*Por- 
trait of van Gogh,”’ “‘Women in the Vineyard,” “A 
Still Life,’ ‘‘Washerwoman,” “A Nude Woman 
Lying, on the Hay, Surrounded by Pigs” and ‘*Land- 
scape. In the exhibit held by “An Impressionist 
and Synthetist Group’? in Paris, 1889, Gauguin 
showed ‘“‘An Arlesian Landscape,”” “The Farm— 
Arles,” and “Portrait, Arles.’ 


* Oil on canvas, 2834 x 36 in. Signed P. Gauguin 


*88. Formerly in the collection of J. W. Barney, 
New York. The picture was exhibited at the 
Kunsthalle, Basel, Switzerland, 1928, No. 39 (re- 


produced in the catalogue of the exhibition), The 
Thannhauser Gallery, Berlin, 1928, No. 30 (re- 
produced in the Souvenir, 9), The Museum of 
Modern Art, N. Y., 1929, No. 40 (reproduced in 
the catalogue, Pl. 40), The City Art Museum, St. 
Louis, 1931, No. 15, The Telfair Academy, Savan- 
nah, Georgia, 1931, “A Century of Progress Ex- 
hibition of Paintings and Sculpture,”’ The Art 
Institute of ices. 1934, No. 302 (reproduced 
in catalogue, Pl. 
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of grey-blues, blacks and duller browns 
(compare the small canvas by van Gogh, 
“Montmartre” in the Birch-Bartlett Col- 
lection) and had seen Vincent’s later at- 
tempts to control the elaborate method of 
Neo-Impressionism but he can have been 
scarcely prepared for the vigor of this 
new development with its daring simplifi- 
cations of drawing, its whirling masses of 
primary reds, yellows and greens laid on 
in wide ridges by a palette knife, or 
squeezed raw from the tube. This 
moment in Arles represents the height of 
van Gogh’s career when his_ intensity, 
pushed almost to the breaking point, 
achieved masterpiece after masterpiece 
like the “Mme. Ginoux” (Adolph Lewisohn 
Collection), the “Bedroom at Arles,” 
(Birch-Bartlett Collection) and the amaz- 
ing “Café de Nuit” lent to the Century of 
Progress Exhibit for 1934. 

Part of van Gogh’s new force in de- 
sign came from a study of Japanese prints. 
“The Hospital Garden,” with its bold 
arrangement of flat shapes, its motif 
pushed to one side, its sharpened edges, 
shows plainly what Vincent had adapted 
from Sharaku and Hokusai. Degas fur- 
nished another source of Oriental inspira- 
tion; in his theatre pieces he had tilted the 
floor in the same way that Gauguin was 
to tilt the garden walk here, compressing 
space into a two-dimensional pattern. In 
color, the picture definitely recalls Vin- 
cent; at Pont-Aven, Gauguin was still 
painting in delicately keyed harmonies of 
blue and violet, but here are comple- 
mentaries almost barbaric in their purity: 
bright green, intense red, and notes of 
strong blue and orange. Where could he 
get such vivid suggestion if not from those 
canvases by Vincent standing against the 
walls of the studio? 

Even more convincing is the arbitrary 
arrangement of lines and colors with that 
disregard for nature characteristic of Vin- 
cent. In Impressionism the mind refers 
back again and again to the object which 
the artist paints. Here, by doing away 
with cast shadows and casual effects of 
outdoor light, Gauguin is able to state 


his design with an authority and force 
comparing favorably with Vincent’s ability 
in the same direction. A few simple lines 
erect a scaffold for the broad, bright areas 
of color. 


We find a long curve, first in | 
the walk and then in the edge of the pool; 
a particular scalloped edge is discovered ~ 


in the center of the pool, in the profile of © 


the pine-bush in the foreground and _ in 
the left foreground figure. Short verticals 
occur in the picket gate, in the left profile 
of the second figure. Throughout, the 
forms are organized in pairs: in front, 


two women, behind them, two other 


women; to the right, two straw-covered | 
trees, while the pointed shape encountered © 


in the top of the gate is answered by the 


— 


pyramidal forms of the tree-tops, and up- © 
side down, by the neckerchiefs of the more — 


distant pair of women. 
the artist built up his pattern of flat, over- 


One can see how | 


lapping forms by comparing the sketches 
for the Arlesian women taken from a page _ 


of his notebook. First the figures were 
drawn separately, then combined with im- 


portant adjustments of contour and mass. | 
In the lithograph (significantly printed in | 
black on a yellow ground), we find still | 


another arrangement; here the design is 
further simplified and condensed, the effect 
being gained, not through color so much as 
through dark masses contrasted with empty 
space. (See reproduction on page 44.) 
Though employing certain of van 
Gogh’s discoveries, Gauguin refused his 
vehement technical expression. For Vin- 
cent’s extraordinary surfaces, he substi- 
tuted a smoother, harder finish, but there 
was a danger that a whole series of bright, 


flat areas like those of the grass and the 


gate might grow monotonous. Therefore 
we find him carefully varying his textures. 
The bush in the foreground is carried out 
in a system of rayed brush strokes; the 
white walk behind has the quality of a 
Chinese glazed plate (it is interesting to 
remember that just before this stay in 
Brittany, Gauguin had successfully made 
pottery), but the most striking variation 
occurs in the upper right, where the water 
in the pool is painted in an enlargement 
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of the Neo-Impressionist technique. These 
dabs of pure blue, violet, and rose are not, 
however, intended to “fuse on the retina” 
but to give relief in an ornamental way. 

All this shows that Gauguin clarified 

and recomposed his material far more than 
did Vincent. Where van Gogh was ob- 
sessed with discovering the inner life of 
nature and subjecting all that he saw to a 
single, transcending emotion, Gauguin 
kept his aesthetic distance, coolly consider- 
ing each part of his design. His first con- 
cern was in making vital decoration; 
secondarily in conveying an_ emotion. 
Nevertheless “The Hospital Garden” of- 
fers a definite mood beyond its color sensa- 
tions. Just what are these Arlesian 
women doing, with their blue-black 
shawls enigmatically held up before their 
faces? What lies behind these faces, with- 
drawn and stylized as masks? The an- 
swer, as always in the best of Gauguin’s 
art, is that we do not know but are stirred 
nevertheless. Here and in the greatest of 
his South Sea paintings, Gauguin achieves 
the Symbolist ideal as recommended by 
Mallarmé and poets of his circle: that the 
work of art should “express” without 
“saying.” Elsewhere, Gauguin admits 
that it took him several weeks to catch the 
“sharp flavor of Arles.” In this one re- 
markable canvas he has caught and height- 
ened this sharpness. His women of Arles 
are not the brilliantly alive and vivid 
characters of van Gogh’s portraits. They 
are archaic, old, mysterious, Gothic, and in 
them, Gauguin has touched that primitiv- 
ism, which in one form or another becomes 
the main source of his art. “It was not 
until 1888 when he visited van Gogh in 
Provence that he seems to have found his 
own direction,” writes Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr., the first to sense the importance of 
“The Hospital Garden” as a 
ment. 

“I owe something to Vincent,” concludes 
Gauguin, “and that is in the consciousness 
of having been useful to him, the confirma- 
tion of my own original ideas about paint- 
ing.” This grudging admission is all that 
one discovers in Gauguin’s writings of 


docu- 


DRAWINGS FOR FIGURES IN “HOSPITAL GARDEN 
AT ARLES” FROM A PAGE OF GAUGUIN’S NOTE- 
BOOK BELONGING TO MARCEL GUERIN 


what the contact with van Gogh meant to 
him. Let strict admirers of the artist 
remember that before these months in the 
South, he was still “floundering in the Neo- 
Impressionist school,” that his “harmonies 
were of the mildest” and that “the sound 
of the trumpet was missing in them”; in 
short, all of the charges leveled against 
Vincent were far truer of his own painting. 
Thanks to van Gogh’s genius, Gauguin 
more quickly arrived at the expression of 
his own. If defenders of Gauguin’s 
originality think this too extravagant a 
statement, let them recall that before these 
months in Arles he had not produced a 
single canvas which was not a diluted ver- 
sion of Pissarro, and that after Arles he 
was prepared to paint, in colors, simple and 
strong, in patterns, bold and convincing, 
such Breton masterpieces as “The Yellow 
Christ” and “Jacob Wrestling with the 
Angel.” 
Danie Catton RICH. 
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AN INDO-PERSIAN MINIATURE 


VERY fine Indo-Persian manu- 
A script page of the late sixteenth 

century recently been pur- 
chased from the Nickerson fund, and does 
much to strengthen a part of our Oriental 
collections which has not as yet received 
much attention. It comes from a manu- 
script which is very well known, and of 
which other leaves are in the collection 
of the British Museum, the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York and the Freer 
Gallery in Washington. This page in 
common with the others has gone through 
many vicissitudes during which the mar- 
gins have disappeared, so the illustration 
and text come to the very edge. Even so 
its dimensions are among the largest 
known, 17 inches high and 95¢ inches 
wide. 

The page comes from an _ illustrated 
history of the world, from its beginning to 
the year 1000 of the Hijra, and is called the 
Ta‘rikh-i Alfi, or History of a Thousand 
Years. Literal truth was not its object. 
On account of the care and magnificence 
of its execution this copy is thought to 
have been done for the imperial library by 
order of Shah Akbar, the greatest of the 
Mughal emperors, who reigned over 
India from 1556 to 1605. As usual a 
number of artists worked on the gigantic 
project, but the names of all but a few 
have disappeared as they were written on 
the margins which have been trimmed 
away and consequently we cannot say just 
which painter or painters executed our 
page. Sometimes several worked together. 
It has been suggested that our sheet is the 
work of Basawan, one of the most skilful 
of the Mughal court painters, but a com- 
parison of this miniature with a signed 
work in the Metropolitan collection does 
not support the theory. One of the British 
Museum pages ’* is, however, so close to the 
Metropolitan’s Basawan miniature, that 
it may well be from his hand. He was 
much influenced by European art, partic- 

1See British Museum Restarts, VIIL (1933- 


1934). 149-151 and Pl. XLT} 


ularly in his treatment of draperies, and 
this I do not find in our example. The 
quality is nevertheless equally high, and the 
handling of the draperies rather more dec- 
orative and closer to the Persian tradition 
which strongly influenced the Indian 
school. Highly trained Indian painters 
were working at the Mughal court, and 
it is probable that this painting is by one 
of them, as it has greater freedom than | 
most of the Persian work. On the other 
hand its color is of less brilliance, though 
it does not lack in richness. The handling, - 
though delicate is still virile. 

The sheer craftsmanship of the Persian 
and Indo-Persian painters is astonishing. 
The skill with which tiny features are | 
rendered with the utmost delicacy and 
precision passes our comprehension. A 
detail (Fig. 2) greatly magnified shows how ; 
perfect was this skill, and yet it was always | 
subordinated, in the best work, to the ex- 
pression of the idea. Mere craftsmanship 
was not enough. At natural scale the out- 
lines of the forms seem to be drawn with 
a line of hair-like fineness, with all the 
precision of a steel engraving. The magni- 
fied sections show, however, that there is 
all the dash of a freely executed fresco, 
although at a very small scale. Then too, 
the outlines are seldom in monochrome. 
Occasionally black is used to reinforce 4 
vigorous outline, but for the most part the 
features of the men are drawn in reds, 
pinks and red violets. 

The colors of the landscape are quiet, 
a faint blue in the sky, and various pale 
yellow greens in the grassy slopes, with 
pinks, greys and blues in the rocks, the 
trees a definite dark olive green. Man) 
of the costumes show brilliant colors with 
several tunics of vermillion, two of strong 
yellow, two of cobalt blue and one o! 
violet. Gold is sparingly used in the de. 
tails to excellent effect, particularly in the 
turbans and the horse trappings. 

The text would not make very inspirin: 
reading for us, as it deals with events ir 
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FIG. I. MANUSCRIPT PAGE FROM THE T'a‘rikh-i Alfi or History of a 
Thousand Years. 1NDO-PERSIAN, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. THE NICKERSON 
FUND 
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FIG. 2. 


DETAILS OF BIRD AND HEAD OF A MAN FROM THE INDO-PERSIAN MINIATURE, 


MAGNIFIED 


TWELVE TIMES, THESE SHOW THE AMAZING TECHNIQUE OF THE ARTIST, THE MANUSCRIPT PAGE Wy APRIL 
ACQUIRED THROUGH THE NICKERSON FUND 


the chaotic reign of the Abbassid Caliph and power, a very substantial return we May 
Al-Mutazz. made. This does not account for the ma 
In the foreground men are shown bear-_ with the bird in the lower part of th 
ing brocade-covered gifts to an important picture, nor for the men in the courtyar 4 
personage. In the text there are several in the upper part, but they may have ha © Sane 
references to an exchange of gifts, and one no more significance than the supplying ¢ Apayy, 
to the sending of a governor’s robe from local color. 
the caliph to Abdulla bin Abdulla. Books of this type, in their origin: A ray 
Whether or not this is the incident repre- sumptuous bindings of carved and en sii 
sented, there seems no way of knowing, bossed leather were indeed magnificer 
but we may be certain that when the enough to arouse the cupidity of prince 
governor’s robe was sent, conferring honor CHARLES Fapens KELLEY. 
yea 
ing. 
mate 
Fesrvuar 
Marcu 
Aprit 
May 
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S BY DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


(Unless otherwise stated, the programs are given by Dudley Crafts Watson) 
: Change of address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of 
© address to Guy U. Young, Membership Department. 


A. THE ARTS APPLIED TO THE HOME 


Monpays, 2:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 

MARCH 4—The Perfect Modern Home; the Studio Room. George Buehr. 11—The Per- 
fect Modern Home; the Sun Porch. George Buehr. 18—Important French 
Chateaux. 25—Spanish Taste in Furniture. 

APRIL 1—English Supremacy in Furniture. 8—The New American Furniture. 15— 
Flower Arrangements (a demonstration). 22—Gardens and Fountains. 29— 
Spanish and Portuguese Gardens. Rose Standish Nichols. 


B. EVENING SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 


Monpays, 6:00 TO 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. This is a class for those who have never tried to draw 
and a practice hour for accomplished artists. Sketching materials at nominal cost. 
| FEBRUARY 4 THROUGH APRIL 29. 


C. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
THURSDAYS, 12:15 NOON, REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 
+) Marcu 7—The Thirty-Ninth Chicago Artists’ Exhibition. H. A. Simons. 14—Prints by 
2 the Impressionists. 21—Etchings by David Y. Cameron. 28—Fourteenth In- 
s1FIEN ternational Water Color Exhibition. 
wil) APRIL 4—Fourteenth International Water Color Exhibition. 11—Fourteenth Iaterna- 
tional Water Color Exhibition. George Buehr. 18—Fourteenth International 
Water Color Exhibition. 25—Fourteenth International Water Color Exhibi- 
tion. Laura van Pappelendam. 
1 We May 2—Fourteenth International Water Color Exhibition. George Buehr. 


ma 
f th D. THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 
ini THURSDAYS, 2:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
“he Marcu 7—Changes in American Taste (1895-1935). Daniel Catton Rich. 14—Paris. 
sles 21—London. 28—Mountains and the Sea by the Painters. 
ng © ApRIL 4—Mural Painters, Past and Present. 11—A Layman’s Appreciation of Art. Dr. 
George B. Lake. 18—Monsalvat. 25—Contemporary Mexican Artists. George 
igin: Buehr. 
May 2—The Great American Loneliness, a Study of the Psychology of Native Paint- 
By: ing. Daniel Catton Rich. 
ificer 
ince E. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS 
EY. FRIDAYS, 10:00 TO 12:00 Noon. Fullerton Hall. 


Mr. Watson assisted by Mr. Buehr. This class continues the work of the past four 
years but is also open to those who have never attempted self-expression through draw- 
ing. Criticisms are given weekly and home work is assigned and credited. Sketching 
materials are supplied at a nominal cost. Each class is a complete lesson. 

Feeruary 1 THROUGH May 3. 


F. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS 
FRripAys, 12:15 Noon. 
Marcu 1—New Accessions in the Oriental Section. Charles Fabens Kelley. 8—Our 


English Masters. George Buehr. 15—Our Italian Masters. 22—Our Dutch 
Masters. 29—Our Spanish Masters. 


Apri. s—Our French Masters. 12—Our French Moderns. 19—Our New Masterpiece, 
“The Resurrection.” 26—-Portraits of Importance. George Buehr. 
May 3—Landscapes of Importance. George Buehr. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND LECTURES 
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CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND FOR 
CHILDREN OF MEMBERS 


+ SATURDAYS, 1:15 TO 2:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. Mr. Watson assisted by Mr. Buehr. 

Marcu 2—Tonal Masterpieces (stereopticon). 9—Composing in Tone (demonstration), 
16—Master Paintings of Color (stereopticon). 23—Composing in Color (dem- 
onstration). 30—Latest Designs in Manufacture (stereopticon). 

APRIL 6—Designing a Fabric (demonstration). 13—The Easter Story by the Master 
Painters (stereopticon). 20—Making an Easter Picture (demonstration). 
27—The American Landscape in Art (stereopticon). 

May +—Landscape Sketching (demonstration). 

+T wo additional classes for scholarship students selected from public Grade and High 
Schools respectively, Saturdays 9:30 A.M. and Mondays 4:00 P.M., a twenty-six weeks term. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Miss HELEN ParKer—Head of the Department 

NFORMAL lectures on various subjects are offered by the Department of Education, | 

A ticket of twelve lectures for five dollars may be used in any of the series, unless |_ 
otherwise stated. 

The following lectures will be given during March, with Miss Helen Parker as in- | 
structor: Dec 
THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. Mownpays at 11:00. Lectures in the galleries 

on the current exhibitions, supplemented by the permanent collections. ; 
PAINTINGS IN THE ART INSTITUTE. Mownpays at 6:15. Lectures in the) 

galleries on the paintings in the permanent collections, and the current exhibitions. D 
A SURVEY OF ART. Tuespays 6:30 To 8:00. The characteristics of the great si 

art periods will be discussed with special emphasis upon the aesthetic viewpoint in) 

order to enrich the appreciation and increase the enjoyment of art. During March) 

Italian Painting will be discussed. 

GREAT MASTERS OF PAINTING. Tuurspays at 6:30. The lives and works 
of some of the greater modern masters, in more detail than in a survey course. 

OTHER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. Talks in the galleries for clubs 
by special appointment. Instruction for school groups who wish to visit the Institute 

either for a general survey of the collections or for the study of some particular field.) I 

Guide service for visitors. 


Janu: 
SPRING QUARTER ; i 
The above courses offered on Mondays and Tuesdays will be continued. On Thurs) Janu: 
days at 6:30 a new series, ART CENTERS OF Europe will begin on April 4. On Fridays at) a 
11:00 ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA, a series of eight lectures, will be given by Stewart Febrv 
Leonard, beginning April 5. J ir 
Marc 
THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM wee 
For the Children, on Saturdays. r 
Free to all children: Marc 
9:15-9:50—Twelve illustrated talks on the Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting © G 
Italy. March 30-June 15, inclusive. G 
For the children of Members: ; 
12:30-1:00 P.M.—Twelve half-hour tours of the painting galleries, a different tour each 
Saturday. February 16-May 4, inclusive. 


These activities offered by Miss Mackenzie, Curator of the Children’s Museum, ar Januar 
recommended to children of eight years and over. Lunche 


— M 
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THE SCAMMON FUND LECTURES 
Fullerton Hall, Tuesdays, at 2:30 p.m. For Members and Students. 
MARCH 

5—Lecture: “Drawings by the Old Masters: Their System and History.” Prof. 
Hans Tietze, University of Vienna. Prof. Tietze will stress the unique 
quality of drawings by the Masters and their importance in the development 
oft art. 

12—Lecture: “Persian Miniatures Under the Magnifying Glass.” Dr. Rudolf 
M. Riefstahl, New York City. The method of studying Persian miniatures 
in tremendous enlargement on the screen offers a new way of judging their 
quality and opens new sources of beauty. 

1g—Lecture: “Homes of the New World.” Harold and Inez Cunningham Stark. 
A conversation in 1850 between Fredrika Bremer and Andrew Jackson Down- 
ing on the arts of the United States in the decade before the Civil War. 

26—Lecture: “Art Museums, Present and Future.” Dr. Gustav Pauli, former 
Director of the Hamburg Kunsthalle. A discussion of art museums through- 
out Germany at the present time with comments on future tendencies. 


EXHIBITIONS 

December 1-March 15—Prints and Drawings given in memory of Charles Netcher II. 
Gallery 12. Etchings by David Young Cameron from the Clarence Buckingham 
Collection. Gallery 18. Prints by Edgar Degas and Edouard Manet. Gallery 
13. Early Italian Engravings. Galleries 14 and 16. 

December 1-April 15—The Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection of Drawings. 
Gallery 17. 

January 1-April 15—Exhibition of a Collection of Footwear. Gift of Mrs. J. Ogden 
Armour. Gallery L4a. Fans of Many Nations. Gifts of Mrs. L. L. Coburn, Mrs. 
Martin A. Ryerson, Mrs. Emily Crane Chadbourne, Miss Elizabeth Day Mc- 
Cormick and The Antiquarian Society. Gallery 46. Details of Architecture from 
Historic Houses in England and America. The Howard Van Doren Shaw 
Memorial Collection. Galleries M4, a, b, c. Peasant Furniture of Sweden and 
Bavaria. Gallery Ms. Bonader and Textiles of Sweden from the Florence Dibell 
Bartlett Collection. Gallery Mo. 

January 25-April 15—Chinese Textiles, Brocades, Embroideries and Tapestry Weav- 
ings. Gallery Ho. 

January 31-March 10—The Thirty-Ninth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago 
and Vicinity. Galleries G52-G6o. 

February 2-April 15—Japanese Prints by Ichiryisai Hiroshige from the Clarence Buck- 
ingham Collection. Gallery H5. 

March 10-May 25—Mezzotints by David Lucas (after John Constable). Gallery 16. 

March 15-May 13—The Development of Landscape Painting from the Fifteenth to 
the Twentieth Century Illustrated with Large Color Reproductions. The Children’s 
Museum. 

March 21-June 2—The Third International Exhibition of Etching and Engraving. 
Galleries 12, 13, 14. The Fourteenth International Exhibition of Water Colors. 
Galleries G52-G61. 

RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria and Fountain which serve beverages and light lunches are open every 
day except Sundays from 9 to 5 o'clock. The Cafeteria will be closed December 8th to 
January 2nd but the Fountain will be open during that time. Arrangements for parties and 
Luncheons may be made with Miss Aultman. Members have 10% discount on ticket books. 
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GOODMAN 


HE attention of the Members of the 

I Art Institute is called to the fact 

that the following announcement 
covers both the sixth and seventh play of 
the Members’ Series, as the April-May 
Bulletin will appear but a few days before 
the opening of the April production. 

The sixth production of the season will 
be the stage premiére of a new American 
comedy by Katherine Clugston entitled 
“The Head of the Family,” chosen as a 
starring vehicle for George Arliss. The 
comedy deals with the involved difficulties 
of an old Boston family, whose head is a 
crochety, grumpy old man who has, how- 
ever, a saving sense of humor. The solu- 
tion of the situation which includes the 
presence of this character while his will is 
being read, is a stage device, not only com- 
pletely novel but full of comic possibilities. 
Although an author new to Chicago, 
Katherine Clugston has had several New 
York productions and two successful mo- 
tion pictures have been based upon her 
plays. “The Head of the Family” will 


be presented on March 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
with a matinée on Thursday, March 14. 
The seventh production of the season 


needs no lengthy recommendation. It is 
the work of a man who stands almost with- 


THEATRE 


out a peer among literary artists of the 
nineteenth century. The play has been 
produced in every European country and 
in New York, where John Barrymore 
made a sensation of its leading role. 
Tolstoy’s drama, “The Living Corpse” 
(known also as “Redemption” is the sig- 
nificant choice for April. It will be per- 
formed on April 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 with a 
matinée on Thursday, April 25. 

Coupons number 6 (six) are to be used 
in exchange for “The Head of the Family” 
and those numbered 7 (seven) for the 
“Living Corpse.” The number 7 coupons 
will be stamped and returned to the 
members to be used in exchange for tickets 
for an extra production to be presented in 
May. 

The current play in the Children’s 
Theatre is a dramatization of “Red Riding 
Hood.” The play, in a one act form, was 
the most popular production of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre on the Enchanted Island 
during A Century of Progress Exposition. 
The author, Mrs. Chorpenning, who is 
also the director of the Children’s Theatre 
of the Goodman, has made it into a full 
length play for our presentation. 

Members are earnestly requested not to 
send currency or coins through the mails. 


LITHOGRAPH BY GAUGUIN OF THE “HOSPITAL GARDEN AT ARLES” 
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